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upon word-order. The vocabulary contains 
an English-German as well as a German- 
English part. The principle of humor adopted 
in making the selections is perhaps calculated 
to awaken interest, though not necessarily 
educative. It is not clear what is gained by 
reproducing Eckstein's "Visit to the Career" 
in lisping English. 

W. T. Hewett. 
Cornell University. 



ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. 

1. First Italian Book : Grammar, Exercises, 
and Examination Papers, with Vocabularies. 
By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M. A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Bachelier es Let- 
tres of the University of France. London and 
Paris: Hachette and Company, 1897. i8mo, 
pp. viii, 70. 

2. Un Curioso Accidente. Commedia in tre 
atti di Carlo Goldoni. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Harvard University. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. i2mo, pp. ix, 78. 

1. Mr. Clapin states in his preface that the 
purpose of his little grammar is to meet the 
requirements of those who have only a limited 
time to devote to the study of the grammar 
and idioms of the Italian Language. Certainly 
it is not a suitable work for the serious student 
of Italian, not only because of its extreme 
brevity, but also because of the incorrectness 
of some of its statements. 

The synoptical arrangement restricts each 
subject to its own page. The grammar portion 
of the book is followed by exercises, a page of 
exercises being provided for every correspond- 
ing page of grammar. 

The great danger in a short, grammatical 
treatise like the one before us, is the temptation 
to sacrifice clearness and accuracy to brevity. 
That Mr. Clapin has yielded to this temptation 
in many instances will be seen from the correc- 
tions which follow. P. 1 : The statement that 
"the vowels <J, e, i, o are sounded as in French" 
is misleading. The usual sound of French 1 

1 Cf. John E. Matzke, A Primer of French Pronuncia- 
tion. New York, 1897, § 15. 



is that found in words like page, par, a, but 
this sound is much closer than the Italian a. 
The open a sound in the French bas, dge, 
flamme is pronounced like the Italian a, but 
the open a in bas, etc., is less frequent than 
the close a in page, etc.; hence, one could not 
say that a is pronounced in Italian as it is in 
French. In like manner the varieties of e and 
o sounds in French would hardly permit one to 
compare the pronunciation of these vowels in 
French with the sounds usually given to them 
in Italian. The cases where they differ in pro- 
nunciation should at least be stated. 

In the second place, the statement that a, e, 
i, o are pronounced in Italian as in French will 
be of little or no value to those for whom this 
grammar was intended. It presupposes a 
knowledge of French, and, as this grammar 
was written primarily for English students, the 
phonetic equivalents of the Italian vowels 
should have been given in English rather than 
in French. P. 2 : The author states that 

" when the plural noun ends in gli, the g of the 
article gli is dropped (that is, li is used) to pre- 
vent the repetition of the same sound; for ex- 
ample, li scogli." 

Fornaciari* gives gli scogli without mentioning 
li in this connection. P. 17: While discussing 
verbs in ire the author says : 

"twelve only are conjugated throughout like 
sentire, namely : bollire, cucire, dormire, fug- 
gire, partire, pentirsi, sdrucire, seguire, sen- 
lire, servire, sortire,vestire." 

This statement is misleading. Although all 
the verbs given above may be conjugated like 
sentire, only dormire, fuggire,pentire, servire, 
vestire are always conjugated thus. Aborrire, 
bollire, and verbs in -vertire are generally, and 
assorbire,i?ighiottire, mentire, nutrire, tossire, 
are often conjugated like sentire. Partire and 
sortire are, when transitive, inflected like 
finire; when intransitive, like sentire. P. 18: 
the statement that " the conj. pronouns follow 
the verb (and are joined to it) in the Inf., 
Gerund, Past Part, and Imperative " should be 
modified. These pronouns are joined to the 
past participle only when it is used without an 

2 Fornaciari, Orammntica Italiana dill' Uso Moderno. 
Firenze, 1879, p. 78 : "Si usa la seconda forma (sing, lo, plur. 
gli) davanti a nome maschile che cominci per s impura o per 
« o per/. P. es. lo studio, gli stildii; lo scbglw, gli scogli." 
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auxiliary. 3 P. 31 : the following rule is incor- 
rectly given : 

"The past participle conjugated with avert 
(with essere in Reflexive verbs) must agree with 
the direct object of the verb when this direct 
object precedes it, and may when itfollows it." 

This rule should be stated as follows : The 
past participle may or may not agree with its 
direct object according to the choice of the 
writer. It nearly always agrees when the ob- 
ject is a personal pronoun standing before the 
verb; it generally does not agree when the 
object follows. 

Omissions in the Italian-English Vocabulary: 
a/Zc^-d (allegare) 'alleged' (p. 45, 21, 3); lire, 
' francs ' (p. 42, 15, 6) ; perdita, ' loss ' (p. 44, 19, 
7); scuse, 'excuses' (p. 45, 21, 2); subita (subire), 
' sustained ' (p. 44, 19, 7). 

Omissions in the English- Italian Vocabulary: 
conquered, 'vinto' (p. 46, 23. 3); mouth, 'bocca,' 
(p. 46, 23, 6); nature, 'natura,' (p. 46, 23, 5); 
owe, 'dovere,' 'essere debitore di' (p. 45, 21, 2); 
powerful, 'poderoso' (p. 46, 23, 1); Rome, 
'Roma' (p. 37, 6, 2); talent, 'talento' (p. 46, 23, 
6); timid, 'timoroso,' 'pauroso' (p. 38, 7, 7); 
together, 'insieme' (p. 45, 21, 2); vice, 'vizio' 
(p. 46, 24, 1); will, 'volonta' (p. 46, 23, 7). 

The only typographical error that I have 
noted is egla for egli on p. 12. 

a. Dr. Ford has shown excellent judgment 
in selecting a play so bright and entertaining 
as the one before us. It is a pleasure to call 
attention to this praiseworthy and highly suc- 
cessful attempt to provide the English-Italian 
student with an annotated copy of one of the 
standard works of modern Italian literature. 
This pure and charming little production of the 
great Italian dramatist will, no doubt, be wel- 
comed with great satisfaction by those for 
whose use it is intended. Un Curioso Acci- 
dente is one of those plays of which an edition 
for college students was an imperative need, 
and it is but just to the editor to say that he has 
fulfilled his task in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 

There are five pages in the Introduction. 
The first two pages are devoted to a brief 
sketch of the author's life, dealing especially 

3 Cf. Grandgcnt, Italian Grammar. Boston, 1891, g 48. 



with the literary history. The three remaining 
pages consist of a few general comments on 
Goldoni's literary style and writings, with 
special reference to his work in ridding the 
Italian stage of the Commedia delf arte. 

The Notes are free from that over-annotation 
which has become such a hindrance in many of 
our modern text-books. In some cases the 
editor has even failed to give a note where an 
explanation might have been useful to the 
student. P. 10, 1. 25 : since vo' (=voglio)4 was 
explained in the Notes, it would have been well 
to give a note on rimanghiate. This is an old 
subjunctive form. The modern form is riman- 
iate. P. 18, 1. 2: anderd is also antiquated; 
the ordinary form is andrd. P. 53, 1. 31 : tai is 
the poetic form of tale. P. 55, 1. 19 : the use of 
fa should be explained. 

Two of the notes are wrongly placed. If the 
notes are to be helpful to the student they 
should be given where the difficulty first oc- 
curs. P. ii, 1. 11: note 5 to page 39, should 
come here. P. 11, 1. 28: put note 3 to page 66 
here. 

The following typographical errors have been 
noted: P. vii, 1. 18, read become for became ; 
p. 9, 1. 15, for piu read piil; p. 69, note 1 to 
page 1, read />«d. 

Dr. Ford's edition of Un Curioso Accidente 
shows careful and scholarly preparation, and 
will certainly be of great service to the student 
of Italian literature. 

Oliver M. Johnston. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



GERMAN LIT ERA TURE. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. Ein Trauerspiel. 
With Introduction and Notes by Hermann 
Schoenfeld, Ph. D. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1899. Svo, lvii, 322 pp. 

This newest edition of Maria Stuart appears 
just a hundred years after the play was written 
and is the most elaborate one offered to Eng- 
lish students. The editor has 

"sought to add .... the best results of recent 
historical investigation and literary criticism, 
and to contribute such independent research 

4 Cf. p. 39, note 5. 
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